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THE PHILIPPINES AND SEA POWER 

BY WILLIAM HOWARD GARDINER 

The purpose here is to suggest, in the light of that phase of 
history recognized particularly by students of sea power, that the 
policy of the United States toward the Philippines is pregnant 
with possibilities for good or evil that transcend any immediate 
Filipino or American interests — that it is fraught with contin- 
gencies likely to have a determining effect upon such ultimate 
adjustment as may be wrought out between our civilization and 
that of the Orient. 

But in order to form an estimate of some of the external in- 
fluences that the Philippines may have on their immediate sur- 
roundings and on world affairs, we should have in mind at least 
some of the more important features of the historical background 
of the archipelago and of its surroundings. 

It should be remembered that, from about A.D. 200 to 1405, 
the Philippines were an outpost dependency of successive Hindu- 
Malayan empires and that, from 1405 to 1440, they were gov- 
erned by China. Throughout these twelve centuries and more 
their many tribes had always been so antagonistic to each other 
that they never had been able to unite and strike back effectively 
at their successive overlords; nor had they been able to under- 
take any overseas adventures save as individual piratical ma- 
rauders. 

By contrast to this primitive and disunited condition in the 
Philippines, it was as long ago as the second century of our era 
that the Japanese Empress Jingo invaded Korea. For a thou- 
sand years thereafter there were aggressions and counter-aggres- 
sions between the mainland and the islands of Japan until Kublai 
Khan, grandson of the great Genghis Khan and founder of Pekin, 
made an elaborate effort in 1273 to conquer the Japanese, an 
effort that was frustrated by maritime disaster. From then on 
the native sea sense of the Japanese seems to have been quick- 
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ened; for by 1440 they had secured dominion over Northern 
Luzon while the fierce Moros from the South, rather than the 
Filipinos proper, broke the hold of China on the rest of the Philip- 
pines. But after the Japanese had held Northern Luzon for a 
hundred and twenty -five years, they were driven out by the su- 
perior arms of the Spaniards who arrived in force in 1565. 

Less than thirty years thereafter the great Shogun, Hideyoshi, 
so impressed the Spaniards with the overseas might of Japan 
that the Spaniards in the Philippines paid annual tribute to the 
Japanese from 1592 to 1623; and it was this same Hideyoshi who 
started the great Korean-Japanese war of 1592 in order to con- 
quer China, overrunning Korea with two hundred thousand men 
and being defeated only when the remarkable Korean naval 
genius, Yi-sun, at last succeeded in cutting the Japanese lines of 
communication with their homeland. 

This brief outline of some of the major events of the earlier 
maritime history of the Far East has been given to mark how, 
from the earliest days of our era, the Philippines have ever been 
disunited and, consequently, subject to others while Japan, quite 
the contrary from always having been a hermit nation, has a 
record of brilliant overseas adventure that reaches back into the 
mythical dawn of her history. Korea and the Philippines were 
old battlefields to the Japanese long before their Empire entered 
on its hermit period from 1623 until 1853. 

For the modern picture we should recall that Japan, after she 
had equipped herself with modern weapons, resumed her over- 
seas career by her war of 1894 against China. While the prin- 
ciple objective Japan attained by this war was the breaking of 
the protectorate that China had exercised over Korea for many 
centuries, incidentally Japan acquired Formosa, a stepping- 
stone to her earlier domains in the Philippines. This led nat- 
urally to her taking a keen interest in the immediately ensuing 
efforts of the Filipinos to throw off the decrepit rule of Spain — 
and to equally bitter disappointment on the part of the Japanese 
when the Philippines passed into the stronger hands of the United 
States. 

Somewhat as the Sino- Japanese war of 1894 had been fought to 
free Korea from China, so the Russo-Japanese war of 1904 was 
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precipitated because Russia was menacing Korea. Upon the 
outbreak of this war, Japan signed a Protocol with the Emperor 
of Korea which, among other things, said: 

Article 3. The Imperial Government of Japan definitely guarantees the 
independence and territorial integrity of the Korean Empire. 

After Japan's victory over Russia and after a protectorate 
over Korea had led to the installation of a Japanese Resident- 
General there, the following so-called treaty was forced on the 
Emperor of Korea in 1910: 

Article 1. His Majesty the Emperor of Korea makes complete and perma- 
nent cession to His Majesty the Emperor of Japan of all rights of sovereignty 
over the whole of Korea. 

Article 2. His Majesty the Emperor of Japan accepts the cession mentioned 
in the preceding article, and consents to the complete annexation of Korea 
to the Empire of Japan. 

It had taken Japan but five years to pass from guaranteeing 
the independence and territorial integrity of Korea to annexing 
Korea as a subject province of the Japanese Empire — a transi- 
tion worthy of notice by sincere advocates of Philippine inde- 
pendence. 

Great Britain entered the late war against Germany on August 
4, 1914, and Japan followed suit on the 23rd of the same month. 
The very next day Count Okuma is said to have sent the following 
cablegram to the United States — and the Filipino propagandist, 
Professor Kalaw, quoted it as lately as 1919 to support his argu- 
ment that Japan has no imperialistic intention that might menace 
an independent but weak Philippine republic: 1 

As Premier of Japan, I have stated, and now again state to the people of 
America, and of the world, that Japan has no ulterior motive, no desire to 
secure more territory, no thought of depriving China or other people of any- 
thing they now possess. 

Though very few would go so far as to contend that Japan has 
adhered to this policy as stated by her Premier, some maintain 
that, throughout the war, she did everything in her power to sup- 
port Great Britain and the Entente. On the other hand, others 
point out that within five months of Count Okuma' s above quoted 
statement, Japan presented her notorious Twenty -one Demands 

1 Kalaw, Sdf-Qomnmmt in the Philippine*, p. 166. 
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to China, upon most of which she has been insisting ever since. 
They point out that, excepting for tardy action against German 
raiders in the Pacific and except for convoying troops from Aus- 
tralasia, Japan did nothing of a belligerent nature during the 
war except to her own advantage in the Far East — and this in 
spite of the fact that the Entente was in dire need of troops and 
that Japan kept an exceedingly large army mobilized in the East 
during most of the war. 

The point of interest here is not her subsequent acquisition of 
all of the former German islands north of the Equator, nor her 
consolidation of her hold on Manchuria, nor her seeming attempt 
to remain in Shantung, nor her still lingering in Siberia, but 
rather her failure to enter the war promptly alongside of her ally, 
Great Britain, and her failure to support the Entente in force 
after she did go in and when the Allies were in dire need of troops. 
This delay has been explained in many highly informed quarters 
by the statement that Japan spent the first three weeks of the 
war in trying to exact a special price from Great Britain for the 
promise of Japanese co-operation in force — a delay of inestimable 
value to the German raiders and Pacific Squadron. And Japan's 
failure later to co-operate in force similarly has been explained as 
being due in part to her failure to get her price and in part to 
developments in Europe ensuing from this situation. For 
reports from Europe, Asia and Australasia are to the effect that 
the Japanese asked of Great Britain the immediate and perma- 
nent cession to Japan of a string of local British possessions and 
naval base facilities extending from the Indian Ocean through the 
Straits of Malacca and up the China coast — as well as a certain 
position ultimately in Europe which does not concern us here. 

It is not practicable to treat here in naval detail the results 
that might have been expected if Great Britain had acceded to the 
request attributed to Japan. To appreciate them in the merest 
outline it should be realized that a modern battlefleet has an 
effective operating radius of only about two thousand miles from 
its base through waters likely to be infested by submarines — this 
because of the necessity of maintaining the high speed essential 
as a protection against submarines which entails burning rapidly 
its very limited fuel supplies. 
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If Japan could have exacted from Britain's need of help in 
Europe this Hong Kong-Singapore-Ceylon chain of naval bases, 
it would have enabled Japan to mobilize her battlefleet even at 
Ceylon and would have given her the naval command of all sea 
communications from Kamchatka to India, incidentally cutting 
off British Australasia and the Dutch East Indies from their 
natural European lines of communication and support. And the 
transfer of these naval bases from Britain to Japan would have 
vitiated Britain's ability to express any great degree of naval 
power in the Far East, thus leaving the United States, with our 
rudimentary base in the Philippines, alone vis-a-vis Japan. If 
such prejudices as we may have do not make it impossible for us 
to admit the possibility of Japan's entertaining extensive designs 
of an imperialistic nature, then there is no need to elaborate the 
ultimate effects that this suggested transfer of naval bases might 
be expected to have on Dutch and British interests throughout 
the Far East and Australasia — effects that it is no guess to say 
have been considered carefully. 

On the other hand, with Great Britain in possession of a string 
of naval bases all less than two thousand miles apart and cul- 
minating say at Hong Kong, and if the United States had a simi- 
lar line of adequate naval bases across the Pacific and culminating 
in the Philippines, such a condition would be like stretching a 
cordon sanitaire from Hong Kong to San Francisco that would 
have debarred Japan from imperialistic expansion to the south of 
such a line — and this without in any way interfering with what- 
ever peaceful commerce Japan or any other nation might develop 
to the south of such a line. 

While on the matter of security in this region, it should be 
noted that advocates of Philippine independence assert that the 
Four Power Treaty developed during the Washington Conference 
makes the Philippines safe from external aggression. It should 
be realized, however, that that treaty applies only to the "insular 
possessions" of the participating Powers and that if the Philip- 
pines were to be given independence, they would cease to be an 
"insular possession" of the United States and, consequently, 
would no longer enjoy whatever security may emanate from the 
Four Power Treaty. 
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The Hong Kong-Singapore-Ceylon situation we have been 
discussing, in addition to suggesting a southward Japanese policy, 
has particularly important bearings on interests of the United 
States. For, failing to obtain command of a naval route to the 
South via British bases, it has become all the more important to 
Japan to again secure either direct control over the Philippines or 
indirect control over them through their government. One 
reason for this is that a Japanese naval base in the Philippines 
would flank the British line of communication from Singapore up 
the China Coast; and another reason is that it would give direct 
command over the extremely important oil fields of Dutch Borneo 
as well as access to Australasia through the Celebes. Hence 
the contemplated British project of a great naval base in New 
Guinea — a matter of paramount importance to Australasia if the 
Philippines ceased to be under the control of the United States. 

As well as the strategic situation suggested, there is a more 
immediate commercial situation which should be recognized. 
For just as the Japanese archipelago blankets most of the north- 
ern part of the Pacific coast of Asia, both strategically and com- 
mercially, so the Philippines blanket the southern part of that 
coast; and furthermore, by the Philippines passes a great north 
and south trade which has no equivalent in the more northerly 
Japanese waters. The trade of Japan in 1920 with Siberia and 
Northern China was only about fifteen per cent of her total for- 
eign trade, whereas very nearly forty -seven per cent of Japan's 
foreign trade flows to the southward and passes within a few 
hundred miles of the Philippines. Consequently, if Japan could 
control the Philippines, directly or indirectly, she could not only 
blanket the southern Pacific coast of Asia as she does its northern 
section, but she could assure the safety of her threefold greater 
southward trade. For in time of war, if another Power had an 
adequate naval base in the Philippines, it could cut off virtually 
half of the total foreign trade of Japan — a trade upon which she 
is becoming more and more dependent as her transformation 
from an agricultural to an industrial nation progresses. In fact 
it may not be too much to say that, by destroying both the south- 
ward and the American trade of Japan, she might be so reduced 
that she could not keep up a war. 
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The situation just outlined gives particular point to Article 
XIX of the Naval Treaty whereby the United States has agreed 
not to increase our inadequate and insecure naval base facilities 
in the Philippines. For it will be remembered that it was the 
Japanese who proposed Article XIX at the Washington Confer- 
ence — and that they insisted on it as a sine qua non of their agree- 
ing to the 5—5-3 capital fleet ratio that the United States pro- 
posed. 

This strategic situation, when viewed in its entirety and in 
conjunction with the Pan-Asiatic movement, would seem to make 
it very difficult for politico-strategists not to recognize an intent 
on the part of Japan to crowd white influences out of the Far 
East and to consolidate Japanese dominance along that shore of 
the Pacific. And to minds which, through the habit of retro- 
specting in multiples of centuries, are given to prospecting at 
least in multiples of decades, the question naturally arises: 
What then as to the balance of the Pacific? 

Time and again the evolutionary process of civilization has 
shown that the proper function of force is to protect moral 
ideals against mere physical strength, however intelligently 
directed, until such time as moral ideals shall have borne such 
fruit throughout the world that physical aggression no longer will 
be contemplated. Stated in more specific present day terms, the 
civilization of Western Europe, of which the United States is the 
greatest single outgrowth, is trying to give form and substance 
to a young and tender flower — the substitution of equity for force 
among nations. Until the morality of this shall have penetrated 
effectively throughout Continental Europe and Asia, the culture 
of this ideal must be defended by force lest it be trodden under 
foot and fail of effective purpose in the world for another cycle of 
centuries. In short, as far as one can see, the prospect is a 
struggle on the part of the civilization emanating from Western 
Europe to preserve and disseminate its idealism while all the 
time it protects this idealism, by force if need be, from being 
blighted by the backward materialism of Eastern Europe and 
Asia — and this, for whatever period may be necessary to attain 
the universal substitution of equity for force. 

In the light of such considerations we should look on the ques- 
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tion of independence for the Philippines not as merely an insular 
matter. It is a matter of the broadest bearing on the ultimate 
adjustment to be wrought out between our civilization and that 
of the Orient under the probable leadership of Japan. Sincere 
Filipinos should mark carefully the history of Korea since Japan, 
with seeming disinterestedness, went to war with China to free 
Korea from her ancient suzerain — in order, ultimately, to absorb 
Korea as a dependent province of the Japanese Empire, a prov- 
ince not self -governed by its own elective legislature as are the 
Philippines, but governed by a Japanese military Governor 
General. And Americans should not be surprised if Japan most 
earnestly and intensely supports a movement ostensibly for the 
freedom of the Philippines ; for it is not unlikely that Japan appears 
as playing a part toward them similar to that which the United 
States played toward Cuba under Spain — with a different 
intent. 

Filipinos should realize that there is no real analogy between 
Cuba and the Philippines. Cuba geographically is under the 
very wing of the United States; and if any foreign Power were to 
attempt her subjugation, the whole American people would rush 
to the aid of Cuba — and to the defence of their own immediate 
security. But the Philippines are very remote and many Ameri- 
cans, sensing possible complications, in effect ask the question: 
How can we withdraw from the Philippines with a show of de- 
cency and let them fend for themselves, thus saving ourselves 
from Far Eastern embroilments? It is rarely that the man on 
the street has sufficient knowledge of strategy to realize that the 
ultimate security of the United States depends on the security of 
Australasia and on the stability of the Far East and that these, 
in turn, depend on the security of the Philippines. 

Filipinos should realize that the one and single thing that 
would cause the American people as a whole to come to their aid 
is the fact that the American flag floats over them, protecting 
them while their capacity for self-government is being developed. 
Remove the flag — as the independista would do — and the future 
of the Philippines will be a matter of practically no interest to 
the mass of Americans unconcerned with world affairs. 

But perhaps the most profound factor in the future of the 
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Philippines is the test it may put upon the moral fibre of the 
American people. It is no sign of a strong sense of righteousness 
for a guardian to grant the demand of a wayward child that he 
permit it forthwith to have its own way in the world. A higher 
sense of duty is shown by willingness to make whatever efforts 
and sacrifices may be required to defend and develop a dependent, 
however wayward. And the cycle of civilization after civiliza- 
tion has shown that when a once great people become so selfish 
and ease-loving that they lose their sense of duty to defend and 
foster their dependents, that is a sure index of moral turpitude 
which ends in their being overthrown as a nation by others who 
have not lost their virility. The policy of the American people 
toward the Philippines may indeed be the determining index of 
the future of the Pacific and of our civilization. 

William Howard Gardiner. 



